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the non-noble auxiliaries of the king and they always opposed the
arming of the common people as this was regarded as a menace to
their own position. In the fifteenth century the Swiss developed
new infantry-tactics which were superior to those of all other
States. For some time there was even an aggressive Swiss mili-
tarism, though the Swiss fought predominantly as the mercenaries
of foreign kings. In the sixteenth century the Spaniards were
foremost in the art of war and also in militarism, and later
on the Dutch contributed much to military technique. In the
seventeenth century the French gained supremacy in both
fields. Louis le Grand paved the road for Frederick the Great.
England outdistanced all rivals in the development of maritime
power.
The decisive event in the history of militarism was the rise
of Brandenburg-Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen-
turies.1 In the Middle Ages the Teutonic knights founded in
Prussia a State with a highly organized administration and army,
and its memory may have contributed to the spirit of later Prussia.
In the seventeenth century the " Great Elector " Frederick Wil-
liam began an ambitious and unscrupulous policy of expansion
with the organization of military power for his aims. He and
his successors, in particular the Kings Frederick William I and
Frederick II, succeeded in building up a highly organized military
machine and a civil administration and financial system which
was exclusively focused on the increase of military power. The
most significant feature in this system was the position of the
King as supreme military leader and unlimited dictator. Before
Frederick II the greatest incarnation of the striving for military
glory and power was Louis XIV. But the King himself did not
regularly lead his armies, and he was much less of an all-powerful
dictator than Frederick. In Prussia the King was a soldier first,
the army was the foundation of the Stater and the officer was
regarded as far superior to any civilian. Frederick II became the
most perfect representative of a completely unscrupulous policy
ofraison d'ttat or Machiavellism. In his two Political Testaments
of 1752 and 1768 Frederick gave an account of his principles for
his successors. " The best way of concealing one's secret ambi-
tions is to profess peaceable intentions till the favourable moment
comes for putting the cards on the table.9* All religions, declares
the King, are but absurd fables and Christianity is an Oriental
fairy-tale which only idiots believe. Two incentives govern men :
fear of punishment and hope of reward. The common soldier
1 Cf. for details and literature, F. Hertz, NatifmalgcistundPolitik, 1937, vol. i, p. 64.